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him, than in hearing an endless succession of masses, like his pious cousin
Henry III.

We can therefore comprehend the attitude which he assumed to his
family, his counsellors, and his subjects. In his eyes his first duty was to
guide them all to Heaven. He believed that in this respect he possessed
a right which none could dispute. So great in these matters was his
authority as head of the family, that once his wife, in danger of death,
refused to vow a pilgrimage, because he was not near her and could not
give his permission. His idea of the royal power, and the principles of
his internal and external policy, were in perfect conformity with his
perpetual pre-occupation for the salvation of souls. He did indeed suc-
ceed in avoiding vain-glory, had no love of power, and even contemplated
abdication; he only retained the crown from a sense of duty. But he
believed firmly that his sacring conferred on him very extensive rights,
and that, when his conscience pointed out to him clearly a course to be
taken, he might then resort to arbitrary actions and ignore all counsel-
This just and moderate king was one of the founders of the absolute
monarchy in France. But he shewed to his subjects the devotion of a
father, going so far as to risk his life for them, and he respected estab-
lished rights and privileges whenever they were not absolutely opposed
to his moral ideal. Towards the neighbouring kingdoms he displayed
scrupulous justice, and he was a peacemaker. On the other hand, as was
inevitable, this saint had no feelings of tolerance either towards heresy
among his subjects, or towards the Muslims. The figure of Louis IX
offers a violent contrast to that of his contemporary, Frederick II.

Although St Louis was so firm, his internal and external policy was
occasionally swayed by the influence of his court and his officials, and
this must be recognised. Margaret, daughter of the Count of Provence,
whom he married in 1234, was of an arrogant1 and restless nature; she
did not succeed, like her sister Eleanor, wife of Henry III, in filling the
court of her husband with natives of Provence, but Louis had to keep a
close watch on her, and he allowed himself to be somewhat influenced by
her in his relations with England. Of the king's three brothers, the
eldest, E-obert of Artois, was imprudent and unruly, as he amply proved
during the Egyptian Crusade. The next, Alphonse of Poitiers, was a
reasonable person, who resembled Louis IX, though with fewer virtues.
But the youngest, the proud and ambitious Charles of Anjou, involved
the king in a very risky Mediterranean policy*

At first Louis IX's chief counsellors were experienced and wise sur-
vivors from the reign of Philip Augustus. Those whom he subsequently
selected for himself were for the most part churchmen, such as Eude
Rigaud, Archbishop of Rouen, William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris,

1 "Humiliter incedit (rex) et gerit se; uxor autem ejus alio modo." B. Haureau,
Les Propos de Mattre Robert de Sorbon, p. 7 (extr. from the Mtm. de I'Acad. des Inscrip-
tions, Vol. xxxi, 2nd pt.j 1884).
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